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CPSU Conference 
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[Text] The 19th All-Union CPSU Conference will enter 
the history of our party and the Soviet state as one of the 
forums of special significance, one which began a new 
period in the life of the society and in development of the 
theory and practice of socialism. The conference 
imparted a powerful impetus to the profound revolution- 
ary processes occurring within the country, firmed up the 
directions of restructuring and mapped out the paths, 
forms and methods of work of party organs today. A 
CPSU Central Committee Plenum held in July 1988 
noted that the conference adopted decisions “which, 
when implemented, will make it possible to significantly 
accelerate the processes of restructuring, radical eco- 


The fundamental issue that was brought up for consid- 
eration at the conference was democratization of all 
aspects of the society's life and, with this purpose, reform 
of the political system, including the party’s organiza- 
tional structure and function. The priority task of 
expanding the front of restructuring and consolidating 
its development by rebuilding the superstructure and 
making revolutionary renewal of our society irreversible 
was discussed extensively. 


The problem of democratizing society and the party was 
subjected to meticulous, profound analysis at the confer- 
ence, especially from the points of view of the principal 
sources, historical experience and influence on social 
development. 


A major discussion went on at the conference on creating 
a political system which would be in keeping with the 
nature and modern stage of socialism's development. 


The democratic transformations planned out by the 
party are called upon to create the political prerequisites 
necessary for the socialist society to become stably 
dynamic, firmly relying on effective internal sources of 
self-<development. 


Restructuring is dictated by the times. But its objective 
necessity has now become especially acute. The political 
system, which evolved in the first postrevolutionary 
years and which was later subjected to serious deforma- 
tions, required transformation as well. The government 
formed was oriented on creating, 


structure that was 


This is why the party concluded that major changes were 
necessary. The reform of the po'itical system approved 
by the conference is viewed as a movement toward 
freedom and responsibility, toward a special social con- 
sciousness in the conditions of an open society. We need 
to increase the society's intellectual potential, widen the 
possibilities of its formation and application to vital 
causes, and nurture high political culture. 


Much has changed in the life of Soviet society since April 
1985. Democracy and glasnost have become firmly 


people’s daily needs, has begun. The new methods of 
management are gathering momentum. The first fruits 
of the transformations inspire confidence in the correct- 
ness of the adopted course. 


At the same time it was emphasized in the report and in 
statements made at the conference that restructuring is 
not proceeding as energetically and effectively in some 
directions as would be desired. Why? First of all there is 
the burdensomeness of the legacy we have been left with. 
In a number of areas it has been found to be more of an 
obstacle than was imagined 3 years ago. This pertains to 
social consciousness, the organizational framework that 
has evolved, and the inertia of conservatism. The urgent 
task today is to carry out the Food Program, which 
requires concentration of the main effort in this area. 


The role of the party as the society's political vanguard 
was an issue at the center of attention at the conference. 
The report, the statements and the resolutions revealed 
the firm conviction of the delegates that the program of 
action drawn up by the 27th CPSU Congress and 
enriched by the experience of restructuring is still effec- 
tive, and that it enjoys the unconditional support of the 
people. 


Fundamental restructuring of the style, procedures, 
forms and methods of work of party organs and organi- 
zations, all the way up to the CPSU Central Committee, 
has been recognized to be a necessity today. All levels of 
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the party are called upon to tackle the job of determining 
and implementing the political strategy; in doing so, it 
must work through communists in the soviets, in state 
organs and in labor collectives. 


But the content and methods of the party's activity must 
follow Lenin's principles completely. What does this 
mean? The implication is, first of all, that its policy must 
be carried out exclusively through organizational, per- 
sonnel and i work, with the strictest possible 
a ee eee 
social 


Party organizations will have to decisively curtail the 
practice of usurping the authority and doing the work of 
state organs, and maintaining a dictatorial style of lead- 
ership over trade unions, the Komsomo!__. eative unions 
and other social organizations. The party would still 
remain a ruling party, and it possesses everything it 
needs to maintain its leadership role. And mainly, the 20 
million communists which it is called upon to 
implement the political course in all spheres of the life of 
society. 


As was emphasized at the conference, our society must 
be oriented on an effective, dynamic economy directed 
at satisfying the needs of the laborers. What this would 
require primarily is social justice, high culture and 
morality, popular rule, socialist self-control by the peo- 
ple, equality of all nations and nationalities, their social 
and spiritual progress, mutual enrichment, and a life that 
is full and vigorous in material and spiritual respects. 
These factors are the elements of a qualitatively new 
state of our society, of a humane image of socialism. 


The conference posed a task of historical importance— 
confirming and creatively developing Lenin's principles 
of nationality policy, and decisively cleansing the society 
of its unnatural finish and blemishes. The main thing is 
to discern the perpetually arising problems that life 
presents, and to sevk and promptly implement the right 
solutions to them. Internationalist ideology is incompat- 
ible with any forms of chauvinism and nationalism. 


Restructuring has brought glasnost up to the forward 
ee Se oe ene) C2 Coe 

diverse forms. Glasnost is not only a word meaning 
enlightenment: It is also a deeply moral problem. In our 
socialist society, it is an inseparable prerogative of the 
people. It is first and foremost a sign of the health and 
strength of the society, a condition of its normal func- 
tion, and an indicator of its social and political maturity. 


The problem of forming a lawful socialist state in which 
law and equality prevail over all without exception, 
where personal human rights are assured in the social, 
spiritual, political and moral spheres, where the soviets 
exercise real sovereignty from top to bottom, where tens 
of millions of persons participate in administration, and 
whcre self- management and self-regulation are aliowed 
free rein, was widely discussed at the conference. 
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resolutions “On the Progress of Implementing Decisions 
of the 27th CPSU Congress and the Tasks of Deepening 
Restructuring,” “On Democratization of Soviet Society 
and Reform of the Political System,” “On the Struggle 
Against Bureaucratism,” “On International Relations,” 
“On Glasnost” and “On Legal Reform” have enormous 
significance to the country’s destiny, they are an insep- 
ee 
change. 


Restructuring and the profound transformations associ- 
ated with it are reflected in the party's approaches to the 
probiems of world development today. The idea of the 
universality of the historical destiny of mankind and the 
priority of general human values is at the foundation of 
the new way of r ‘itical thinking. It opens up possibili- 
ties for democratic solutions to problems of the modern 
world in the interests of all peoples, and it provides a 
reasonable, constructive basis for practical actions. 


The USSR has been creating extensive contacts with 
representatives of other countries—from heads of state 
and government to simple citizens, with universally 
recognized authorities in science and culture, with prom- 
inent writers, with the leaders and delegations of politi- 
cal parties, with social organizations and movements, 
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a great role in confirming the new way of political 


Soviet foreign policy has been made dynamic, such that 
a number of new major initiatives have become possible. 
They include the program for gradual elimination of 
nuclear weapons by the year 2000, a system of compre- 

freedom of choice, a 


of defense and the doctrine of nonaggression, arms 
reduction as a means of strengthening national and 
regional security, recall of troops from foreign territories 
and elimination of bases, measures of trust, international 
economic security, the idea of direct participation of the 
authority of science in world policy and so on. 


Dialogee has been laid at the basis of the USSR's 


trust far beyond the customary spectrum 
thus revealing considerable potential for mutual under- 
standing and readiness for coexistence and cooperation. 


In world policy, and chiefly in the area of disarmament, 
we already have major accomplishments such as the 
summit talks in Geneva and Reykjavik, which paved the 
way for progress in negotiations and which predeter- 
mined the success of subsequent summit talks in Wash- 
ington and Moscow. The entire international situation is 
changing <* « result. 

It was noted at the conference that world socialism is 
experiencing a turning point. Attainment of new sum- 


mits by socialist countries and release of their potentials 
in the national framework and on the international scale 


suametiienaas raetih cutane 
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chiefly owing to an increase in the role and effectiveness 
of the United Nations; 


growth of scientific and technical potential will be uti- 
lized in a more civilized manner for joint solution of 
global, economic. ecological, food, medical and other 
problems to the benefit of all mankind; 


diverse and well-meaning communication between inde- 
pendent states and nations will dependably promote 
their mutual material and spiritual enrichment and 
strengthen the structure of universal peace. 


Having improved the international activity of the CPSU 
Central Committee based on the new way of political 
thinking, the conference confirmed that only a political 
approach to resolving the conflicts of world 

and settling conflicts can make it possibie for the USSR 
to play the role granted to it by history in assuring 
survival of mankind and its progress. 


As is emphasized in one of the conference's resolutions, 
foreign economic activity must make an increasingly 
greater contribution to freeing the country’s resources 
for peaceful construction. Restructuring requires a for- 
eign policy which adequately reflects its humanitarian 
essence and opens up a wide avenue to the Soviet Union 
for mutually advantageous cooperation and diverse 
democratic ties with the surrounding worid. 


These conclusions of the conference are in accord with 
the assessments of many Western politicians and public 
figures. In the opinion of English Member of Parliament 
Ken Livingstone, the conference will have a favorable 
effect on the situation in the world. Owing to the 
progress of detente, we are already able to resolve the 
tangled issues of arms reduction, and the international 
climate is cha iging. Changes within the USSR—and it 
was the conference which determined the course of these 
changes—are making its countenance much more attrac- 
tive. Therefore, Livingstone emphasized, it is becoming 
increasingly more difficult for reactionary forces of the 
West to continue the cold war. 











of Rear Support of NATO Joint Forces 
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[Text] Official manuals of the USA and NATO devote 
considerable room to the organizational structure of rear 


The strategic level of the rear of the NATO joint forces is 
made up basically of the central rear services agencies of 
the U.S. Armed Forces, which rely on that country's 
economic potential. NATO military specialists admit 
that armed forces rear services agencies of the European 


(zonal joint forces command)” level and national organs 
of the zonal armed forces commands, field armies, army 
corps, territorial commands and others are created 
within it. The national organs of this level occupy an 


this rear level may not be singled out as an individual: - 


directly with the fighting units and subunits. Western 











The foreign press emphasizes that the resources of the 
rear must be echeloned in accordance with their organi- 
zational membership and purpose. Thus the first eche- 
lons should contain only the supplies necessary for 
combat activities and the minimum composition of rear 


s comaneninstions aoae are pusudied out tn each Genter 


binding link between the zones of combat activities and 


the territories of the USA and Canada. It contains many 
supreme coalition and national rear services agencies, 
and a significant part of the supplies stockpiled in 
European theaters of military operations, and troop and 
cargo unloading ports and airfields. The most important 
lines of communication pass through this area. If the 
depth of the theater is insufficient, a zone of communi- 
cations may not be established. 


Today, because the armed forces are furnished with 
fundamentally new weapon systems and military equip- 
ment, and because the spacial scope of combat activities 
has expanded and their fluidity has grown, the volume 


, loaisti 
technical, transport and medical support to the bloc’s 
iroops (forces). 


Logistic support is intended to satisfy the swiftly growing 
needs of the troops (forces) for materiel in a time of 
simultaneous expansion of its assortment. This ix con- 
firmed in particular by the following figures. During Worid 
War I the daily materiel demand of a division was 65 tons, 
during World War II it was 675 tons, during the USA's 
aggressive wars in Korea and Vietnam it was approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons, and in the recent Arab-Israeli wars it 
was 2,000 tons. Today according to estimates of Bundes- 
wehr experts a West German tank division may expend as 
much as 2,800 tons of materiel per day in the course of 
intensive combat activities. The struciure of the materiel 
demand is also changing concurrently owing to an increase 
in the proportion of ammunition and POL. 


In accordar.ce with the plans of the NATO commend, in 
the initial period of war, logistic support of the bloc’s 
troops (forces) is to be provided with stockpiles created 
in the theater of military operations during peacetime, 
and as the stockpiles are expended, with supplies brought 
up from the North American continent. In accordance 
with the requirements of the bloc’s executive organs, in 
this connection 30-day stockpiles of the principal mate- 
riel, chiefly ammunition, POL, spare parts and food, 
must be created as a minimum in theaters of 
military operations. Their specific dimensions are deter- 
mined by the national commands on the basis of adopted 
expenditure norms, with regard for recommendations of 


requirement is being satisfied only in the USA and in the 
bloc’s principal Western European countries. 


Materiel is commonly subdivided into five classes in the 
armed forces of the NATO countries. 
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l—food and personal hygiene articles used in approxi- 
mately the same quantities no matter what the situation 
or the terrain. They are issued on the basis of informa- 
tion on the number of personnel. 


tIl—all forms of POL, liquid gases, coolants and coal. 
IV—supply articles not listed as organic (TOE) weapons, 


‘al ; 
Saad dae tate, tinea ean eae dhe be 
usually accounted for and processed together. Because of 
its high cost and often its uniqueness (spare parts, tools) 


V—ammunition of all types, ives, detonators, war 
gases. These articles (as with class III), which are 
expended in large quantities, must be replenished con- 
tinuously (automatically on the basis of predicted or real 
consumption). Supply of nuclear ammunition is an 
exception—this is done by special American subunits on 
the basis of strict centralization. This ammunition is 
issued only after receipt of a special order, which can be 
issued only on the basis of a decision made by the 
military-political leadership of the USA and NATO. 
Automatic replenishment of expended ammunition of 
this sort is naturally not foreseen. 


In order to simplify and unify accounting, storage and 
requisitioning of supply articles in the armed forces of 
the NATO countries, a unified materiel coding system 
has been introduced. In accordance with it, a | 3-digit 
uumber and a brief description facilitating selection of 
standard and interchangeable materiel are ascribed to 
each article. 


Technical support is directed chiefly at restoring a max- 
imum possible quantity of weapons and military equip- 
ment in the shortest time. to estimates of 
NATO specialists the losses of armored and other heavy 
equipment during the Arab-Israeli War exceeded the 
indicators of World War II by an average of four times. 
Considering these estimates, the losses of armored 
equipment in units of the first echelon of troops conduct- 
ing combat activities (in a nonnuciear war) in the prin- 
cipal sectors of the Central European theater of military 
operations may be 25 percent per day. 


Specialists of the U.S. ground forces adhere to the 
following when organizing armament repair in 


principles 
combat conditions. Work time on damaged equipment 
near the forward edge must not exceed 20 minutes. 
Equipment requiring around an hour for its restoration 
(including towing time) must be evacuated to the closest 
shelter 2-4 km from the line of contact. Repairs requiring 


up to 12 hours are to be carried out in battalion rear 
areas, those requiring | 2-36 hours are to be carried out in 
brigade rear areas, and those requiring 36-120 hours are 
to be made in division and corps rear areas. Equipment 
requiring a longer time for its restoration must be 
evacuated further to the rear, or dismantled for spare 
parts. Weapons and military equipment are to bi: 
destroyed if their capture by the enemy is threatened. 


Maintenance, repair and restoration are organized in the 
armed forces of the NATO countries on the basis of a 
unified system including troop, field and base repair. In 
this case all jobs are subdivided into four or five echelons 
depending on their complexity and the resources required. 


Transport services support is directed at optimum use of 
all kinds of lines of communication employing military 
and civilian transportation in the interests of supporting 
military and, when necessary, commercial shipments. 
Supporting strategic transfers of troops (figures | and 2 
[figures not reproduced]) and cargo from the North 
American continent to European theaters of military 
operations is said to be the most complex mission. As an 
example foreign specialists estimate that it may become 
necessary to transfer around 1.5 million personnel, 16 
million tons of weapons, military equipment and ammu- 
nition and almost 25 million tons of POL from the USA 
to Western Europe in the course of several months, and 
adaitionally, to deliver up to 950 million tons of eco- 
nomic cargo to the bloc’s European countries. Strategic 
transfers are to be carried out by a combined system: 
Personne! with light weapons and an insignificant frac- 
tion of the heavy equipment will be delivered by air, 
while the bulk of such equipment and supply articles will 
be transferred by sea. Nine hundred transport aircraft 
and vessels of the U.S. Navy's Military Sealift Command 
are to be utilized for this purpose; the Military Sealift 
Command may be reinforced by mobilizing the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. Part of the merchant vessels of the 
NATO countries may also be used for this purpose. 
Subsequent shipments are to be supported by formation 
of a joint fleet of transport vessels of the NATO coun- 
tries consisting of around 5,500 merchant vessels. 


Presence of a developed network of highways and rail- 
roads and of a large fleet of motor vehicles in the 
European theater of war will make it easier to carry out 
military shipments within it. 


The most widespread form of ground transportation at 
all levels of the rear is motor transport, which can be 
used to convey not only personnel and accompanying 
supplies but also the necessary equipment. In addition 
there are not less than 100 million passenger cars and | 5 
million trucks, 3 million trailers and 300,000 buses in 
the civilian sector of the bloc’s European countries. 


Rail transport (Figure 3) is believed to be an important 
means of mass shipment of oversized cargo, especially in 
rear areas. However, because of its greater vulnerability 
it must be backed up by other forms of transportation, 
chiefly motor vehicle. 








Medical support is organized with the purpose of prompt 
provision of qualified care and return of the maximum 
possible quantity of casualties to action in the presence 
of major losses. It is believed that a high level of medical 
support not only helps to preserve manpower but also 
has a strong influence on the personnel's fighting spirit. 


The resources of the medical service are located through- 


significance. In this case aid station treatment is to be 
provided no later than 30 minutes after injury, while 
emergency qualified care is to be provided not more than 
6 hours after injury. 


course of strategic deployment and during conduct of 


Thus according to the foreign press NATO has formu- 
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[Article by P. Akimov] 


[Text] Owing to the efforts of the USSR and other 
socialist states, a convention prohibiting the develop- 
ment, production and stockpiling of bacteriological (bio- 








followed by interferon, human growth hormones, blood — COmpunents (nucleotides) into it or their remova! from 


scientific discovery and its introduction into production. | Recombinant DNA was obtained for the first time in 
According to reports in the American press the Pentagon § 1973, when a gene from the DNA of one cell was 
has not ignored the new scientific and technological = introduced into the gene of another cell, with the latter 


hibited by the 1972 biological convention remain closely division. So it was that the possibility for designing new 
associated in this case. cells and of naturally unknown viruses, bacteria, yeasts, 
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genome is coded by stri 
(triplets) of nucleotides. If the amino acid sequence in a 
peptide is established (there are automatic systems capa- 
ble of doing so), a nucleotide sequence coding the 
a given peptide may be ouilt and then 


synthesized. This sequence may be introduced into the 








making it possible to substitute certain amino acids in 
protein :nolecules by others, which opens up wide pos- 
sibilities for relationship between the struc- 


between 

tere. It is believed that this approach is mor. progressive 

in terms of obtaining proteins and polypeptides with the 
needed properties than the approach based on ify; 

the structure of existing ones. Experts of the U.S. Navy 

hope to employ protein engineering in a wide range of 

and ending with 


organism for production of the adhesive in sufficiently 
large amounts. 
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understanding these processes, inasmuch 
a direct bearing both on of the ways to 
enhance the infectious properties of known microor- 
ganisms and on creation of mere effective vaccines and 


pharmacological preparations. 


Monocional antibodies can also be used for preparative 
purposes, inasmuch as they can be used to isolate indi- 
vidual substances fror compi-x mixtures. Development 
of monocional antibodies intended to detoxify war gases 
and toxins settling in the eyes, on the face, in the oral 
cavity and on the skin of people, and ones existing in 
various media and on various objects, has been foreseen 
a’ a specific item of research. 











1. Antibodies—prnteinaceous particles generated by the 
body's immune system to neutralize pathogenic micro- 


COPYRIGHT: “Zarubezhnoy: voyennoye obozreniye,” 


NATO?’s European Group: On the Course of 
Militarization 
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[Article by Lt Col M. Kashirin] 


[Text] NATO's militaristic circles are unhappy with the 
growing tnaomentum of improvements in the interna- 
tional situation, since reducing the level of confrontation 
between the North Atlantic alliance and the Warsaw 
Pact is one of the most important directions of such 
improvement. Evidence of this can be found in the plans 
of the bloc’s military- political leadership to “com- 
pensate” for medium and lesser range missiles elimi- 
nated in accordance with the Soviet-American treaty, 
and in NATO's programs for increasing the arsenal of 
nuclear and conventional weapons. 


NATOC’s European group (Belgium, Great Britain, 
Greece, Denmark, Spain, Italy, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Portugal, Turkey, the FRG), is playing 
an active role in this. Its armed forces, which have a 
strength of around 2.5 million men, are the backbone of 
the bloc’s general purpose forces in Europe in peacetime. 
Ignoring proposals from socialist countries on bilateral 
reduction of the armed forces of both coalitions on a 
mutually acceptable basis, the governments of countries 
in the European group are not weakening their efforts 


directed at strengthening NATO's “European core,” and 
they are continuing to arm their armed forces with 
modern weapons and military equipment at an intensive 
rate. According to information published in the Western 
press, in 1988 the ground troops of these states will 
receive (additionally and as replacements) 250 tanks, 
over 1,000 armored vehicles, more than 50 large caliber 


These militaristic preparations evoke serious concern on 


Sniper Rifles in Armies of Countries 
18010215e Moscow ZARUBEZHNOYE VOYENNOYE 
OBOZRENIYE in Russian No 8, Aug 88 (Signed to 
press 10 Aug 88) pp 26-32 


[Article by Lt Col (Res) A. Chekulayev, candidate of 
technical sciences] 


[Excerpts] The actions of snipers are viewed abroad as 
one of the independent forms of troop combat activities 
by means of which certain combat missions are carried 
out. 


Tactical use of snipers may assume different forms 
depending on the strength of the opposing enemy, the 
type of combat (defense, offense), the nature of the 
terrain and a number of other factors. There are two 
conceptions in this connection. According to the first, 
snipers operate singly or in groups of two with the sole 
mission of killing enemy servicemen on their territory in 
direct proximity to the front line or in the immediate 
rear. According to the second conception, a sniper group 
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consisting of two observers and four to eight riflemen 
operates as a sniper-reconnaissance patrol. It contains 
the enemy's actions and reports on his movements and 
his fire plan. 


It is noted in the foreign press that the principal missions 


without tiring the eyes. The sight must be secured well, 
and quick exchange of day and night sights must be 
permitted. It would be desirable for a sniper’s rifle to be 
used with identical convenience when firing point-blank 





both from the right and from the left shoulder, and the 
trigger pressure should be adjustable and fully definite. 
The recoil should not exceed 3 kg. But on the whole, the 
requirements imposed on sniper’s rifles and ammunition 


tridge’s characteristics, including the weight and shape of 
the bullet, its muzzle velocity and so on. 


Most foreign sniper’s rifles presently use the standard 
7.62x51-mm NATO cartridge. Its bullet (which weighs 
11.2 gm) has a streamlined base that imparts —_ 
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should not be impermissible. 

















to the effective range of fire. Thus a sniper’s rifle needs a 
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feel that for fire at renges of 800 m or more, it would be 
more preferable to have magnification varying from 4x 


high caliber, the rifle must be very heavy in 
absorb the recoil energy. 


Nonetheless America’s Barrett Firearms Manufacturing 
has developed and is producing the M82 12.7-mm self- 
loading sniper’s rifle (Figure 8 [figures not reproduced), 
which satisfies the requirements of the U.S. 
Department imposed on special application sniper rifles 
(SASR). Its action is operated by a short barrel recoil. 


approximately 30 percent. The overall length of the rifle 
is 1,575 mm (that of the barrel is 838 mm), and it weighs 
16.1 kg. The capacity of the magazine is |! cartridges. A 
folding bipod is secured toward the front of the stock. 


that it can be used for aimed fire against airplanes and 
helicopters (at airfields), surface-to- air missile systems, 
contre’ posts and fuel and ammunition dumps using 
incendiary bullets, and against lightly armored vehicles 
when using armor piercing bullets. According to the 
Western press such bullets can penetrate armor 19 mm 
thick at a range of 1,200 m. 


Another American company—Research Armament 
Industries—designed the M500 12.7-mm sniper’s rifle 
and the M300 two-caliber rifle. The former was intended 
for the U.S. Marine Corps. It has a long heavy barrel 
with longitudinal reinforcing and cooling ribs and with a 
double-chamber muzzle brake. The rifle has a free- 
floating barrel in order to increase the accuracy of fire. It 
is loaded one idge at a time—there is no magazine. 
Its weight (without the sight) is 13.6 kg. 


The M300 two-caliber (7.62-and 8.58-mm) sniper’s rifle 
proved itself to be much more effective than the M500 in 
firing tests. The caliber of its main variant is 7.62 mm (to 
fit the standard NATO round). It transforms into a 
variant accommodating the special 8.58x7i-mm car- 
tridge simply by replacement of the barrel, the bolt head 
and the feeding device. The bullet of this cartridge 
weighs 16.2 gm. Its velocity at a range of 1,500 m is 1.5 
times greater than that of the bullet of a standard 
7.62x51-mm NATO cartridge, and its kinetic energy is 
almost 3 times greater. Moreover the scatter of the points 





ground 
It should be noted that many foreign specialists fee! that 
creation of 12.7-mm sniper’s rifles is unfeasible owing 
chiefly to their great weight and their unsatisfactory 
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increasingly greater requirements on the and 
iological qualities of flight crews. The problems 
of selecting candidates for flight schools are 


resources and methods that do exist fail to reveal all of the 


psychophysiological features of the personality within the 
time allotted to examining the candidates. Mistakes made 


A special center for testing the fit:zess of candidates for 
flight activities which was opened in April 1986 at a 
military hospital in Vienna has attracted the attention of 
Western experts. This center employs a new procedure 
for psychological testing of candidates, developed by 


contains a reaction checking unit and a set of various 
Programs which can be selected and used depending on 
the specific requirements imposed on the subject. 


It would seem that it would be extremely suitable to use 
an cxamination procedure based on comparing the 
results for the same individual tested first in a relaxed 
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situation and then in the presence of a physical load (on 


noticeable change in bioelectric activity, in one direction 
or the other on the program it is running. The 


mental activity reacts to changes in a situation. 


One other important indicator revealed in the course of 
such tests is the individual time necessary to achieve a 
transition from heightened activity to a state of rest (to 
the background value of electrical potentials). 


The program of psychological examination of pilot can- 
didates based on the new procedure include tests pursu- 
ing different goals. In particular they reveal so-called 
sensomotor coordination—that is, interaction of the 

processes of perception through sense organs with motor 
Reactions af ho boty. It is assumed in this case that the 
most important relationships to the pilot are “eye-hand™ 
and “eye-hand-leg.”’ It is emphasized in the foreign press 
that these tests can be used not just to determine the 
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possible to offer sped perc: tion pealene which 


produces the optimum result. 


reviraling their capability for critically evaluating their 
own possibilities and determining permissible risk. With 
this end in mind, the subject is offered a sensomotor 
problem having a solution requiring not only the ability 
to act but also the capacity for reasonable risk. In this 
case the subject himself selects one out of several “risky 
moves,” each of which may carn him a certain number 
of points. The higher the risk, the larger the number of 
points he may earn, but the danger of failure grows 
proportionately as well. In a series of attempts the 
candidate has the opportunity to evaluate and adjust his 
own risk in his effort to earn maximum points. Then the 
same test is carried out under a load. Western experts 
emphasize that during this test only a specific variant of 
“risky behavior” is analyzed, and its result may be 
extrapolated to other situations only with regard for 
other data on the subject. Nonetheless its results are 
believed to be extremely useful, inasmuch as they can be 
usec to predict behavior in extreme conditions, which is 
impossible to do with ordinary procedures (having the 
subject fill out test sheets, or studying his responses to 
questions from a psychologist). 


Foreign military specialists feel that it is very important 
for pilots to have the capacity for maintaining a high 





Using the testing and diagnostic system created in Aus- 
tria, psychologists receive hundreds of indicators and 
computer-calculated averages, ratios and approxima- 


1988 
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[Text] Besides developing airborne resources for combat 
per se, NATO is also presently developing support 
among which foreign military specialists 
include tactical military transport aircraft. Thus 
England's British Aerospace, France's Aerospatiale and 


; 


It is believed that the FIMA-A should have four engines, 
and that it should be able to use paved landing strips 900 
m ‘ong located in rear areas. The airplane's cargo cabin will 
have a cross section of 3.6x3.6 m, and it will be capable of 
accommodating cargo weighing up to 29,500 kg. 


In early 1985 the partners to the FIMA development 
agreement refined its conception, reducing it to a single 
basic design of a military transport aircraft with a takeoff 


models begin not later than 1997. However, Western 
specialists feel that were the requirements on this air- 


States is not yet taking a direct part in the FIMA project, 
though a number of American companies are conducting 
research on tactical military transport aircraft of the 
future; while this research is oriented on the possible 
needs of the U.S. Air Force. it may also be useful in the 
project of the European countries, in the event that the 
USA joins it. 


In the opinion of American military experts improved 
short takeoff and landing characteristics, high reliability 








The following variants of the airplane were evaluated in 
the first stage of the research: 


—a short takeoff and landing airplane with a takeoff and 
landing distance of 450 m prior to an obstacle 15 m 
high; 


—an ultrashort takeoff and landing airplane with a 
takeoff and landing distance of 90-150 m prior to an 
obstacle 15 m high; 


military transport 

cargo cabin (for the C-130H-30: cabin length 16.79 m, 
maximum width 3.3 m, maximum height 2.81 m), but 
with a cargo weight of 29,500 kg. The research in support 
of the first stage was completed in mid-1987. 


Other conceptions and requirements on the future military 
transport airplane were to be analyzed in the second stage 
of the research, with special attention being devoted to 
survivability. One of the objectives of survivability 
research was to reduce the effective scattering area by 
employing composite and radiosorbent materiais. 


Lockheed is checking out the technical concepts of the 
future tactical military transport airplane in an experi- 
mental airplane—the HTTB (High Technology Testbed) 
flying laboratory. It is a commercial L-100-20 modified 
and refitted for flight testing. 
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In 1987 further modifications were made on the HTTB: 
Equipment to be used in testing out various technical 
ing operations was installed. The work was to be com- 
pleted in spring 1987. In particular a triply redundant 
digital electric remote flight control system designed 
with computer control and with digital data transmis- 
sion (in place of a conventional mechanical control 


modified to display data necessary to support a short 
landing approach. 
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HTTB will land on a glide path with an angle of 6-8° at 2 
speed of 145 km/hr without leveling off, which will mean 
a landing distance of about 450 m (from 2 height of 15 m). 


Future modifications of the HTTB foresee installing a 
navigator- controlled turret with a laser range finder and 
an infrared viewing station or some other terrain map- 
ping sensor. A fixed forward-looking infrared station 
transmitting an image to the pilot's electron-optic indi- 
cator is to Ye installed on the upper part of the fuselage. 
The main function of the infrared viewing station and 
laser range | inder is to assist the pilot in making a short 
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in early 1988 in order to equip it with larger T56-A-101 
engines (with an effective shaft power of 
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with the United States taking the lead in their develop- 
ment then and now. The Mk2, 3, 5 and 10 systems were 
successively designed and used in the 1940s-1950s. After 
that, the Mki0 was modernized with the purpose of 
improving its technical specifications, and its improved 
variant is still in the inventory of the air forces of the 
bloc’s countries. But it does have one significant short- 
coming—its low resistance to imitation (when necessary, 
the enemy can imitate the transponder signals). 


The USA has been using the Mk!2 radar identification 


Judging from reports in the foreign press, the main thing 


not 
is 
explained by the fact that as with the Mk10, it has the 
following shortcomings: It allows the enemy to track the 
aircraft by interrogating the transponders and then 
determining the bearing to them; the possibilities for 
working in the presence of a high density of ground 


maneuvers; it is relatively easy for the enemy to create 
deliberate (intentional) interference using radar suppres- 
sion equipment, since the system uses two widely known 
fixed frequencies. Western military specialists note that 
the fight against mutually nonsynchronous interference 
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Basic Characteristics of Some Models of * Aircraft Apparates of the Mk10 Radar Identificatioe System 


Apparatus Receiver Transmitter 
dB/mW tA 
AN/APX-101, USA -77 0.1-0.5 
IFF2720, Great Britain -76 0.5 
IFF3100, Great Britain - 0.5 
AR 15983, Great Britain - 0.15 
NRAI-7A, France -77 0.5 
NRAL-9A, France -77 0.5 
ESD3300, France -1%6 0.5 
ESD3400, France -76 0.5 
AN/APX-104, USA 83 1.2 
IFF3500, Great Britain -80.5 - 
LSR-2000, FRG 85 2 
NRAI-11, France -79 1 
NRAI-10A, France 8! i 


Agreement was reached between NATO countries in 
1986 to jointly develop the NIS (NATO Identification 
System) radar identification system to be used by all 
countries of the bloc. It will be designed on the basis of 
the new American Mk!5 radar identification system. It 
is to utilize the 10-and 3-cm wavebands, the structure of 
the signals is to be changed, transmitter power is to be 
increased to several hundred watts, and the principal 
shortcomings of the Mki0 and 12 systems are to be 
chiefly by widely introducing the elements of 

and the latest accomplishments of 


il 


Flight 

system manufactured jointly by the USA's Raytheon and 
Bendix were started aboard an F-18 Hornet fighter in 
1987. This apparatus has an interrogation signal fre- 


Mean Time Weight, Overall 
Between Failures, kg Dimensions, 
Hours cm 
Transponders 
800 7.7 ; 
; 4.6 9x19.4x31.4 
5.3 14.6x13.2216.5 
2.7 16x21.7x8.2 
3.4 13x12.7214.5 
4.2 13x12.728 
s 13.3n14.6214.5 
78 19.4x9x31.9 
Interrogators 
1,000 9 - 
: 20.7 - 
1,000 13 * 
, 12 12.4x8x19.4 


6.5 9.1x19.4x31.8 


fying unit, a display and control unit and a single 
antenna system. The final selection of the manufacturing 
company for full scale development of the equipment of 
the Mk15 system was to be made in mid-1988. 


In 1988 the USA's Allied Signal and Raytheon and 


toward implementing the decision to create an all- 
NATO identification system. The NISPO (NATO Iden- 
tification System Project Office) created under the 
NATO joint forces headquarters is responsible for coor- 
dinating development of the unified radar identification 
sysiem. 
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[Text] It is reported in the foreign press that NATO is 
working on plans to create a joint command and control 
for the bloc’s air forces and air defense 


direction of solving these problems is i use of 
air (AWACS aircraft—for example the E-3A) and ground 
whet : ; : : 
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Table 1. Japansse Navy's Aircraft Pool and Alscraft 
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stationed. Some of them contain search and rescue air 
detachments (with two or three S-61A helicopters in 
each). Auxiliary vessels and boats are usually assigned to 
the airfield technical support groups of the air wings 
from the inventory of the naval regions. 


Service subunits subordinated to the air wing headquar- 
ters support operation of the command post, the com- 
munication center and the antisubmarine warfare post 
(ASWOC) under the command post of the corresponding 
air wing, and protect its facilities. 


The 2d and 4th patrol air wings each contain two air 
squadrons (correspondingly the 2d and 4th and the 3d 
and 6th patrol air squadrons), and airfield engineer 
support and airfield technical support groups, located at 
Hachinohe and Atsugi air bases. Each of these air 
squadrons contains eight P-3C (Update-II) patrol air- 
craft. In addition the 4th Air Wing includes a separate air 
group at Iwo Jima. It concerns itself chiefly with airfield 
engineer and airfield technical support to patrol air- 
planes flying periodically to this island. The Sth Air 
Wing has one patrol air squadron (the 5th), and the Ist 
Air Wing has the Ist and 7th patrol air squadrons (up to 
10 P-2J airplanes in each), and the corresponding airfield 
engineer support and airfield technical support groups at 
Naha and Kanoya air bases. The 3ist Air Wing (Iwa- 
kumi Air Base) contains three air squadrons: the 31st Air 
Squadron (three obsolete PS-1s), the 71st Air Squadron 
(seven US-1A search and rescue seaplanes) and the 8!st 
Air Squadron (electronic warfare and combat training 
support airplanes—two UP-2J, two UP-2JE and one 
U-36A), as well as the 31st Airfield Engineer Support 
Group and the Iwakum Airfield Technical Support 
Group. The 21st and 22d air wings contain two helicop- 
ter air squadrons each, each possessing 5-15 HSS-2B 
shore- and carrier-based ASW helicopters, and the cor- 
responding airfield engineer anv airfield technical sup- 
port groups at Tateyama and Omura air bases. Carrier 
helicopters of the 121st Air Squadron, 21st Air Wing are 


engineer support detachments are numbered as the sep- 
arate air squadrons. 


The 51st Separate Patrol (Test) Air Squadron is intended 
to test new aviation equipment and to study the proce- 
dures of combat use of existing models of airpianes and 
helicopters. It possesses 11 aircraft (three P-2J, two 
P-3C, three HSS-2B, one U-36A, two SH-60J), and it is 
based at Atsugi Air Base; the 6ist Separate Airlift 
Squadron (four YS-11MA, one B-65) is also located at 
Atsugi. The 111th Separate Minesweeping Helicopter 
Squadron (five V-107A) is based at Simosa Air Base. 


Air formations of the naval regions. The Kure, Sasebo 
and Ominato naval regions each possess one separate 
shore-based ASW helicopter air squadron (up to eight 
HSS-2A and -2B in each) correspondingly at Komat- 
sushima, Omura and Ominato airfields. A separate car- 
rier helicopter detachment (two S-6I1A and one Bell- 
47G) assigned to the icebreaker “Sirase” is subordinated 
to the commandant of the Yokosuka naval region. 


Separate air squadrons of the naval regions include a 
headquarters, an air detachment (two or three air flights) 
and airfield engineer and airfield technical support 
detachments (when based at airfieids from which other 
air units are absent). Separate air squadrons of the naval 
regions and their detachments are not numbered; 
instead, they are distinguished by the name of their 
station. 


The naval training air command (Figure 3) is headed by a 
commander (officially a vice admiral’s position). A 
headquarters (Shimosa Air Base), three training air 
wings (the Shimosa, Tokushima and Ozuki training air 
wings) and the 21ith Separate Training Helicopter 
Squadron at Kanoya Air Base are subordinated to it (the 
official ranks of the chief of staff of training aviation and 
of the training wing commanders are captain Ist rank 
and rear admiral). The organizational structure of train-. 
ing air wings is similar to the structure of combat air 
wings: They include a headquarters, one or two air 
squadrons, and airfield engineer and airfield technical 





























s. 2th SeparteTrinng Helicopter Sqndro 


raining air squadrons 
10. 221st Ground Training Squadron 
11. Airfield engineer support groups 





upport groups. The official rank of the chiefs of staff of 
raining air wings and of the commanders of training 
quadrons and suppcrt groups is captain Ist rank. 


‘he Shimosa Training Air Wing contains two training 
ir squadrons: the 205th (12 P-2) and six YS-11TA) and 
omega P-3C), the Tokushima and Ozuki training 
Per gh possess one air squadron—correspond- 
“ind 202d (21 TC-90 and one UC-90) and the 20ist 


contain search and rescue detachments (two S-61A heli- 
copters in each). The Ozuki Training Air Wing also 
per war cry 0 me = Ph ~ eth nat ps 
equipment is absent) providing 16-month training 
courses for senior technical personnel. 

The airfield network of naval aviation contains !|2 per- 
manent air bases. In addition shore-based patrol and 
ASW aviation sporadically employs another five air- 
fields. The characteristics of the principal airfields used 
by Japanese naval aviation are given in Table 2. 

(To be concluded) 
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Table 2. Principal Airfields Used by Japanese Naval Aviation 
(1) (2) Koopannary ueutpe BAN 
Hasxmenosanne Ocrosnan - 
— (3) ¢™ (4) ** ee 
Auyrn* (6) 3527 1327" 2440 » 48 
iteaxyun *( 7) 3408 132 14 2440 x 45 
Kanoa* (8) 31 22 130 50 2250 x 60 
Kowanycuma * (9) 33 58 134 39 220 x SO 
Hexe* (10) 26 11 127 38 2730 x 45 
Onunnaro*( 11) 4114 143 09 600 x 45 
Omype * (12) 32 55 129 85 1200 x 30 
Ouywn * (13) 3402 131 03 1200 x 60 
Cumoca* (14) 35 47 140 vo 2250 x 60 
Tareama* (15) 2457 130 52 300 x 45 
Toxyeuma * (16) 3408 134 35 2400 x 45 
Xerunos* (17) 40 33 141 27 2250 x 60 
Usogzsewa (18) 24 47 14119 2650 x 60 
Kaneme (19) 26 21 127 46 3700 x 90 
Kucapagsy (20) 35 23 130 54 1630 x 6O 
Kowauy (21) 36 23 136 24 2700 x 45 
Mucana (22) 40 42 141 22 3050 x 45 
(23) A2Ppog_PpuMm mocToanmuro Gasmposanua asmaunn BMC. 
Key: , 
1. Airfield 8. Kanoya 17. Hachinohe 
2. Coordinates of center of landing 9. Komatsushima 18. Iwo Jima 
strip 10. Naha 19. Kadena 
3. North Lat 11. Ominato 20. Kisarazu 
4. East Long 12. Omura 21. Komatsu 
5. Main landing strip: length x 13. Ozuki 22. Misawa 
width, m 14. Shimosa 23. Airfields at which naval aviation is 
6. Atsugi 15. Tateyama permanently stationed 
7. Iwakumi 16. Tokushima 
Equipment of “Ticonderoga” Communication equipment of “Ticonderoga” class 
Class Guided Missile Cruisers guided missile cruisers operates in the ultrashort-wave, 


several subsystems (Figure |). Communication equip- 
ment is controlled from a central communication post 
located in a radio room. The radio room and transmit- 
ting center, in which the principal communication appa- 
ratus is located, are situated on the second platform of 
the superstructure between the 200th and 260th trans- 
verse frames, and they occupy an area of about 130 m’. 
Spare equipment and back-up apparatus is stored in a 
communications equipment storeroom in the aft part of 
the third deck. The radio communication cquipment 
repair shops are located in compartments adjacent to the 
radio room and transmitting center. Automated ship 
systems are installed aboard “Ticonderoga” class guided 
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includes transceiving apparatus (Figure 3 [ repro- 
duced]) and antenna feeders. Four RT- 1107/WSC-3 
transceivers made by Electronic Communications are 
assembled on an OK-326/WSC-3 rack located in a sep- 
arate unserviced compartment of the transmitting cen- 
ter. Wire communication lines from a NAVMACS-B 
subsystem, a telephone switchboard and a digital com- 
munication computer are secured to the rack. The trans- 
ceiver (weight 64.4 kg, dimensions 31.1x57.2x48.1 cm, 
oy eeeaein'ia tee 235-406 60 Hz, emittsl power 100 
W) operates in the 225-400 mHz range at 7,000 fixed 
frequencies (with a frequency seperation of 25 kHz), it is 
pretuned to 20 operating frequencies. The radio station 
supports two forms of communication: by way of a relay 
satellite, and conventional to within line of sight. It 
supports telephone and telegraph communication, as 
well as transmission of data in digita! form in amplitude, 
frequency and phase modulation modes at rates from 75 
to 9,600 bits/sec. By appropriately switching and replac- 
ing certain units, it can be used for wide-band and 
narrow- band transmissions. The station’s modular 
design and its built-in monitoring apparatus make it 
possible to quickly find and eliminate faults by replacing 
modules, which takes not more than 10 minutes. 


A rod aerial is used for reception and transmission at line 
of sight range, while satellite communication requires 
the use of two AS- 3018A/WSC-1 directional antennas 
possessing wide-band dipoles with flat 1.2 m diameter 
reflectors. The antenna feeders are installed together 
with filters and preamplifiers on brackets at the front 
and back parts of the superstructure. The antenna is 
maintained ai a set bearing by a gyroscopic servo drive, 
and at a certain elevation by manual remote control. 


A Motorola AN/SSR-1 receiver, which is located 
together with the demodulator in the radio room and 
which is connected by way of the control console of the 
NAVMACS-B subsystem to a printer, is used for recep- 
tion of circular transmissions carried on by a one-way 
satellite communication channel. Only messages 
addressed to the given ship are printed out at a rate of 75 
bits/sec. Messages are received by one or several of 15 





100 W to 1 kW depending on the type of work. The 
AN/URT-2XV) ship shortwave transmitter is believed 
to be typical. It operates in the 2-30 mHz range in 
manual telegraph mode with amplitude modulation, in 
automatic printing mode at a rate of 75 bits/sec and in 


forms a spectrum consisting 
frequencies with an interval of 100 Hz, with each one 


being tunable. The transmitter (its dimensions are 
88x50x51 cm and its weight is 159 kg) has output power 
within 100 W and | kW, and it can operate by way of an 
AN/URA-38 automatic matching device using a rod 
aerial 4.6, 7.7 or 10.7 m tall. The transmitter can be 
controlled from three remote points on the ship up to 
125 m away using a remote control system. 


Over 20 radio receivers, including 13 shortwave (2-30 
mHz) and nine all- wave (0.01-30 mHz), are installed in 
the cruiser’s radio room for message reception. The 
receiving apparatus is connected to the appropriate 


terminal devices for digital, telegraph or telephone com- 
munication. The operator of the central communicat‘on 
post monitors its work, the precision of tuning to the 
ing frequency, and switching of antennas and 
devices. 
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A ctuiser’s SVS communication subsystem 
includes an SA- 2112(V3VSTQ automatic switchboard 
servicing 85 connected to the ship's internal com- 





American SH-6OF Antisubmarine Warfare 


According to the plans of the developers the SH-60F 
helicopter, which is being designed with regard 
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According to American specialists the design of 
SH-60F makes use of a large number of units and parts 
of the Sea Hawk. This will make it possible to raise its 

. eer . . . the 


lowered sonar system, and 50 percent of the time in short 
transfers at cruising speed), return flight at cruising speed 








(six aircraft on each), the main rotor blades and tail boom 


fold. The $ propulsion unit consists of two 


of 1,700 horsepower each. The main units and parts of the 
engines, which generate a maximum speed of around 300 
km/hr, have an anticorrosive coating. The helicopter can 
be refueled by the ship fuel system while hovering. 


Onboard electronic equipment is being developed on the 
basis of processors and several multiplex buses for infor- 


of the SH-60F helicopter. In this case its 
takeoff weight may be increased to 10,660 kg. 


The first flight of the experimental model was made in 
March 1987. Experimental helicopiers are presently in 
the flight testing stage. The U.S. Navy plans to purchase 
a total of 175 helicopters. 
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[Text] The most direct and visible expression of the 
principal trends in the policy of the Reagan administra- 
j concerned with war preparations, development of 
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In 1987 the Reagan administration submitted a draft 
ili budget (the so-called Federal “National 


which exceeds the level of fiscal year 1988 by only 2.8 
percent. 


As follows from the U.S. Defense Department's five-year 
program, allocations for military purposes in fiscal year 
1993 will be over $370 billion, while for the 

period as a whole (1989-1993) they will be around $1.7 


foreign press, the U.S. Defense Department 
allocations totaling $290.8 billion in fiscal year 1989. 








A total of $11.5 billion are to be allocated to NASA in 
fiscal year 1989 (a 29.2 percent increase over 1988). 


Table 1. Distribution of the U.S. Defense Department's Budget Allocations Among the Main Programs ($ Billions) 


Main Programs 


Strategic forces 
General purpose forces 
Military development, development of communication, sur- 


Armed forces reserves (including the National Guard) 
Research and development® 

Centralized rear supply and armament repair 

Training, medical service and logistical support to personne! 
Admini : ied 


Table 2. Allecations for Purchases of Principal 

Weapon Ss for Strategic Forces ($ Billions) 
Weapons System Fiscal Year 
(Number of Systems Purchased) 

1988 1989 
(Estimate) (Projected) 

MX ICBMs (12) 0.874 0.809 
Trident-2 submarine-launched 2.047 1.874 
ballistic missiles (66) 
“Ohio” class nuclear ballistic 1.283 1.436 
missile submarines (1) 


Fiscal Years 

1987 (Actual) 1988 (Estimate) 1989 (Projected) 

21.1 21.0 23.4 

114.9 110.7 114.1 

27.7 28.0 28.1 

7.1 5.6 5.9 

15.7 16.2 16.6 

27.5 32.5 32.6 

22.7 24.1 24.1 

35.5 35.9 36.6 

6.6 5.8 6.0 

0.7 0.8 0.8 

. 2.6 2.6 


Allocations to the “General Purpose Forces” program 
continue to increase at a high rate. $114.1 billion are to 
be allocated to this program in 1989, which is 39.2 
percent of the Defense Department's budget. These 
assets are for maintenance and equipment of ground 
troops, air force tactical aviation and the navy (excluding 
nuclear ballistic missile submarines). It should be noted 
that the large sums allocated to special purpose forces in 
fiscal year 1988 are oriented chiefly on increasing the 
fighting power of naval surface forces. Thus 

approved allocations amounting to $6.3 billion for the 
construction of two nuclear powered aircraft carriers 








The military-political leadership of the USA is devoting 
unweakening attention to raising the mobility of the 
armed forces. There are pians 70 allocate $5.9 billion in 
fiscal year 1989 to the program “Troop Airlift and Sealift 
Forces”; $1 billion of this amount are requested for the 
purchase of four C-17 military transport airplanes. 


Growth in allocations for fiscal year 1989 is also planned 
in the main programs “Armed Forces Reserves,” “Cen- 
tralized Rear Supply and Armament Repair,” “Training, 
and “Administrative Activities” (see Table 1). 


An | 1th main program will be included in the Defense 
Department's five- year program in 1988—“Special 
Operation Forces.” These forces are intended chiefly for 
participation in low intensity conflicts. As in 1988, $2.6 
billion are to be allocated to this program in 1989. 


The structure of allocations to specific items in the 
Defense Department's budget also attests to the White 
House’s desire to increase the fighting power and combat 
readiness of the country’s armed forces (Table 3). This is 
manifested chiefly in the continual growth of assets 
allocated to scientific research and experimental design 
work. Allocations for these purposes will attain $38.2 
billion in 1989 (13.1 percent of the Defense Depart- 
ment's budget). As in previous years, financial gssets for 
the development of future technologies are increasing at 
the highest rate, with over 70 percent of this develop- 
ment pertaining to the Star Wars program. 


Table 3. Distribution of udget Allocations of the U.S. Defense Department Among Specific Items ($ Billions) 


Allocation Items 


The largest proportion of allocations requested by the 
administration for research and design is intended for 
the air force—39 percent, while the navy is to receive 
24.1 percent and ground troops are to receive 13.1 
percent. Research and design funds for the Defense 
Department's directorates and agencies are growing 
preferentially (they will increase by a factor of 1.4 in 
1987-1989). This is explained by the fact that financial 
resources for the Star Wars program are allocated not to 
the armed forces but to the Organization for Implemen- 
tation of SDI. As a result directorates and agencies of the 


Fiscal Year 
1987 (Actual) 1988 (Estimate) 1989 (Projected) 
155.5 157.0 163.6 
80.2 81.0 80.0 
35.6 36.7 38.2 
8.2 8.5 9.0 
279.5 283.2 290.8 


Defense Department have been receiving more money 
en Oe See On. Ae eee Se 


The sums allocated for purchases of weapons and com- 
a eng Ore eter Seer ee ae 
pared to preceding . AS ore, significan t assets 
are to be allocated for the acquisition of aviation 
equipment (over 35 percent of allocations for purchases) 
and rocket and space equipment (over 20 percent). 


It is noted in the ign press that in recent years 
SS Ged eee aces a 
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allocated to maintaining and equipping the air force and — chiefly with the high rate of growth of assets for research 
the navy—31-32 percent of the Defense Department's and development within the SDI program. In 1989 over 
budget (Table 4). The ground troops receive about 27 23 percent of the $19.3 billion requested for the Defense 


Table 4. Distribution of Allocations from the '/.S. Defense Department's Budget Among the Armed Services ($ Billions) 


Armed Service Fiscal Year 

1987 (Actual) 1988 (Estimate) 1989 (Projected) 
Ground troops 74.8 75.8 778 
Air force 91.6 88.2 97.2 
Navy 93.5 100.1 96.4 
Defense Department directorates and agencies 20.4 19.1 19.4 
Total 279.5 283.2 290.8 
Table 5. Distribution of Allocations from the US. Department's for Purchases of Weapons and Combat 

Equipment Among the Armed Services ($ 

Armed Service Fiscal Year 

1987 (Actual) 1988 (Estimate) 1989 (Projected) 
Ground troops 15.2 15.3 15.1 
Air force 32.0 27.1 33.2 

8 36.1 30.3 

Defense Department directorates and agencies 2.2 2.5 1.4 
Total 80.2 81.0 80.0 


. air 
force's research and design programs (39 percent of the 


Besides purchases of new airplanes, the air force will | Defense Department's total assets for scientific research 
continue to modernize aviation equipment in and design work, Table 6). The bulk of the allocations— 
the inventory—B-52 strategic bombers ($216 ) $5.4 biltion—will finance strategic to include 
and KC-135 tankers ($604 million). development of the mobile small Midgetman ICBM ($20 


million) and the air-to-surface SREM-2 guided missile 

There are plans to allocate $8.2 billion for the acquisi- ($231 million). Scientific research and design work is 
ion of rocket and space systems. These assets are to be = also being conducted to modernize B-1B strategic bomb- 
total of $297 ers ($222 million) and Minuteman ICBMs ($61 million). 


a 
In addition the air force plans to purchase 354 = Tactical programs are supporting development of a 
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ports, occupying second place (after Rotterdam) in 
Europe in overall freight turnover. It is Belgium's prin- 
cipal marine commercial port and its important ship 


: 
: 
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tipurpose 
10.4 km and mooring depths of 5.5-18 m. Thirty con- 
tainer and 15 roll-on moorings that can simultaneously 


Tankers with a displacement of 5.6-15.2 m are accom- 
at more than 20 moorings. The latter are 
Suge handing 


repair companies 
docks up to 475x65x8.0 m in size can build and repair 
320,000 tons. 


ment of existing ones is continuing even today at a 
number of ports of Western European countries. Con- 


operation in the mid-1980s in Rotterdam, Antwerp, 


Besides civilian cargo and passenger shipping, countries 
of the North Atlantic bloc also engage in major military 
shipping in peacetime. The bulk of the latter is carried 
out by the USA and Great Britain, which support the 
day-to-day activities of formations and units of their 
own armed forces deployed in Western European coun- 
tries. 


Judging from materials in the foreign press, the principal 
seaports for unicaciing (loading) and transloading mili- 
tary cargo, including fuel, food and other material and 
technical articles, are @.emerhaven, Wilhelmshaven, 
Hamburg (FRG), Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Emskhafen 
[transliteration] (the Netherlands), Southampton, Liver- 
pool, London, Harwich, Sheerness (Great Britain), Le 
Havre, Donges, Dunkirk (France), Oostend, Antwerp, 
Ghent, Zeebrugge (Belgium), Rota, Algesiras, Malaga 
(Spain), Aalborg, Frederikshavn, Esbjerg (Denmark), 
Bergen, Oslo, Bodo, Stavanger, Tronheim (Norway), 
Augusta, Livorno, Genoa, Naples, Trieste, La Spezia, 
Bari, Brindisi (Italy), Piraeus, Salonika, Volos, Suda 
[transliteration], Iraklion, Kerkira (Greece). 


On the whole, in terms of engineering and technical 
equipment, the seaports of Western European NATO 
countries possess sufficient capabilities to support mili- 
tary shipments both in peacetime and in wartime. 
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out of low-magnetic materials, and the intensity of its 
own magnetic field is less than 4.0 pA/m. 


The station can work in passive and active modes. In 
sound locating mode it is capable of detecting acoustic 
emissions within the 24-45 kHz range; in this case the 
range of detection of the object subjected to location is 
1,828 m when its acoustic pressure is 150 dB (at a 
frequency of 39 kHz), corrected for | uPa and a distance 
of | m. In active mode the station emits directional 
frequency modulated signals in the 115-145 kHz range 
(the width of the beam pattern is 6°). A submerged object 
30 cm in diameter may be detected at a range of up to 
108 m. The station's control console has a switch for 
three range scale positions (20, 60 and 120 m), loudness 
and frequency controls and a shut-off switch. The outfit 
includes headphones. 


The U.S. Navy has already signed a contract for delivery 
of 204 outfits of the AN/PQS-2A station. General Instru- 
ments, which is anticipating more orders, is seeking 
permission from the American government to sell this 
station to other countries. 
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